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Dr. Freeman supposes that the report to the Vestry refers to St. 
Paul’s decision concerning the lawfulness of joining in the feasts which 
followed the idolatrous sacrifices of the heathen; and thinks that the 
whole of the apostle’s doctrine, on that subject, might have been giv- 
en in the report.- In this supposition Dr. Freeman is mistaken. No ‘ 
reference whatever is made in the report to St. Paul’s decision as to 
attendance upon idol feasts; and, therefore, its introduction would have 
been out of place in the report, as it seems to me to be in the appen 
dix. On the fourth page of the report is acitation, not from St. Paul, 
but from Bishop Sumner, of a passage, in which he, referring to the 
14th chapter of Romans, affirms that, in regard to arnusements, and 
the degree of intercourse with general society, there might reasonably 
be such a difference of opinion amongst Christians now, as obtained 
at the first propagation of the Gospel amongst the Jewish and Gentile 
converts, respecting the observance of the Mosaic rites and the use of 
meats offered to idols. On the 5th page is a reference, not to the 
feasts celebrated in honour of the false gods in the heathen temples, 
but to hospitable entertainments, attended by christians, at the pri- 
vate houses of their heathen acquaintance. ‘The case of attendance 
on the idol feasts St. Paul takes up in the 8th chapter of 1st Corinthi- 
ans, (in which occurs the passage quoted by Dr. Freeman,) and, after 
a digression, in which he asserts his apostolical authority, and the dil- 
igence and disinterested spirit with which he had preached the 
Gospel, and cites some instances of the judgments inflicted on 
_ the Israelites for their idolatry, &c., he, in the 10th chapter, re- 

sumes the subject of the idol feasts, which he finally disposes 
of at the 21st verse, by determining all attendance upon them to 
be unlawful; and then, at verse 27, he takes up the considera- 
tion of ordinary entertainments at the houses of idolaters, to which 
Christians might be invited; and, assuming, as a matter perfect- 
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ly clear and undisputed, that the invitations might be accepted, gives 
directions-to regulate their behaviour, when meats once offered to idols, 
and afterwards bought in the market, should appear at the tables, &c. 
Now the reference, in that part of the report, is not at all to the doc- 
trine laid down or the directions given by the Apostle; but to the 
fact that Christians were allowed to attend entertainments at the houses 
of known idolaters. ‘‘If,’’ says the Apostle, ‘“‘ any of them that be- 
lieve not, bid you to a feast, and ye be disposed to go,”’ &c.; he does 
not say ‘‘if ye are bidden, ye may go’’—as to that, no dispute ex- 
isted amongst the Corinthians, nor any doubt in the mind of the Apos- 
tle—the lawfulness of going was admitted by all, and the direction 
given was intended merely to regulate their conduct at the feast. From 
the fact thus clearly, though incidentally, appearing, of the acknowl- 
edged lawfulness of partaking in the festive entertainments of unbe- 
lievers, an inference was drawn that we may now attend parties, at the 
invitation of our friends and neighbours, who are neither idolaters nor 
atheists. Whether, then, a quotation even of the Apostle’s remarks, 
on the behaviour of Christians at such entertainments, would have been 
appropriate, we need not enquire; but, certainly, to have quoted St. 
Paul’s doctrine about another matter, occurring two chapters before, 
would have been plainly irrelevant. 

In the 14th and 15th chapters of Romans, St. Paul considers the 
ceremonial difficulties of some of the Jewish converts about unclean 
meats. After declaring the entire lawfulness of eating any kind of 
meat, and the groundlessness of the scruples entertained by some weak 
brethren, who, rather than incur the danger of violating the Mo- 
saic law, confined themselves to herbs, he positively prohibits the 
herb-eater from judging his brother, who ate all things, and the 
latter from despising the former; and then proceeds to give direc- 
tions how, by abstinence from such meats as were deemed an abom- 
ination by one class, the social intercourse between both classes 
might be kept up, and a breach of chairty avoided. In order to form 
a proper estimate of St. Paul’s views, in these chapters of Ro- 
mans, several things must be attentively considered, and constantly 
borne in mind. 

First. The case considered by the Apostle was one of a peculiar 
kind, and presenting great and intrinsick difliculty. ‘The prohibition 
of certain meats, by the Mosaic law, was positive; that law had not 
been openly repealed by our Lord, nor declared to be abrogated by the 
Apostles. On the contrary, the Council at Jerusalem, (Acts 15,) by 
requiring even Gentile converts to abstain from ‘‘blood, and from — 
things strangled,” had, to a certain extent, enforced on the Gen- 
tiles obedience to the Mosaic law; and the circumcision of Timothy, 
by St. Paul, (Acts He meets? he was descended, on the mother’s 
side, from Jewish ancestors, might well support an opinion that it was 
still farther, (and if farther, how much?) obligatory on Jewish con- 
verts. ‘The Jewish polity and government were still subsisting; (the 
epistle having been written ten years,before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem,) and the law of Moses was still in force, as the municipal law of 
the Jewish people. ‘These circumstances, (to which others might be 
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added,) show that the case was, as I have said, peculiar and diffi’ 
cult, requiring great prudence and tenderness of treatment. 

Secondly. ‘The difficulty was oné which must soon cease to exist; 
for the very epistle itself declares, in. the plainest manner, that it was 
lawful to eat all things; and therefore, must, so soon as its purport 
should become well and generally understood, remove the scruples of 
those who were reallv weak brethren; and it was no part of the Apos- 
tle’s purpose to satisfy those, who, from a pharisaical spirit, sought to 
_ impose their opinions as rules of conduct on others. 

Thirdly. ‘lo reconcile the differences, the Apostle recommends an 
arrangement, which he does not tmpose, by which meats forbidden by 
the Mosaic law, being withheld from the tables attended by brethren 
who scrupled their use, all collision would be avoided; for, be it observ- 
ed, the case did not require the surrender of all animal food, nor of 
any kind of it totally and at all times and places. 

Fourthly. As was the difficulty, so was likewise the sacrifice, re- 
quired by it—merely temporary. | 

Now, to detach the Aposile’s directions from the peculiar case to 
which they relate, to vary the sense of the governing words he uses, 
and to convert his directions, thus modified, from recommendations for 
a special and temporary purpose, into general and permanent laws, 
must produce mischievous consequences to the Church. For 
example, the Apostle says, ‘it is good neither to eat flesh, 
nor to drink wine, or any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, 
or is offended, or is made weak.”’ Now, are we to substitute, 
for the precise and peculiar force of the words ‘stumble and of- 
fend,” in this passage, a general and loose sense of disapproval 
and condemnation, and then, changing the recommendation into a pos- 
itive command, convert it into a general law of conduct, that whenever 
any Christian, orbody of Christians, shall disapprove and condemn the. 
use of meat, wine, or other indifferent thing, we must at once 
abandon it? Is this a just interpretation of the Apostle? If so, why 
is it not put in practice? ‘Temperance Societies are really and, 
greatly offended, (that is, displeased,) at the use of wine; and have ta- 
ken care that all the world should know it. Why do we not feel 
bound, then, to give up alluse of this drink, and return to cold water? 
But, if the Apostle’s rule is not thus to be interpreted, in reference to 
the very things specified by him, (i. e. meats and wine,) how can it 
reasonably receive such an interpretation, when applied to things not. 
mentioned by him at all, that is, to parties and amusements? 

Again: if, asseems to be supposed by them, who interpret St. Paul, 
in the loose manner I have specified, the displeasure. at, or disappro-. 
val of, a particular practice or indulgence, be a special reason for sur- 
rendering it, when such disapproval is held by weak and ignorant. 
brethren, what effect would such a. ruleof conduct have on the Church? 
What should we say of that society, whose constitution required, in, 
all matters of mere expetiency, (that is, of matters depending on judg- 
ment, and not settled by law,) that the direction of its members should 
be placed, not in the hands of wisdom and knowledge, but of igno- 
rance and imbecility? For that is the necessary result of the applica- 
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tion made of the Apostle’s doctrine. As to any thing merely in- 
different, all Christians are bound to avoid it, if some Christians con- 
demn it—and the conduct of the whole body is to be regulated by a 
part, for the very reason that they ought not to regulate it, to wit, be- 
cause they are weak. | 

But, who are the weak brethren, that stumble at those ‘* worldly 
amusements, commonly called dancing parties’’? And how are they 
stumbled thereby? Weak they do-not consider themselves—weak 
they are not considered by Dr, Freeman—for he entertains the same 
opinions with them—and, probably, both they and he, look upon those 
who attend these parties, with whatever decency, moderation and so- 
briety, as weak and mis-judging brethren, who confine * their views 
of religion to a very low and insufficient standard.’? How are they 
stumbled? By being led into attending these parties themselves, a- 
gainst their own consciences? By being thereby seduced into sin? By 
nomeans; for they totally condemn the parties, and, I fear, those like- 
wise who partake of them. We are required to forbear, not on their ac- 
count, but on our own—not lest, in consequence of our example, they 
should be stumbled in their Christian course,or be weakened in their faith; 
but to secure to ourselves their approbation, and relieve them from 
fears of our destruction. But, if this forbearance may be justly de- 
manded, the obligation cannot be deduced from any thing directed or 
recommended by St. Paul, in his epistle to the Romans. 

But I deny not that an excellent principle may be extracted from 
the Apostle’s directions, though it is scarce that which Dr. Freeman 
would deduce. ‘The general duty of courtesy—a solicitude for the 
welfare, a tenderness for the infirmities, a refined attention to the 
pleasures, and a just regard even to the prejudices of others—is the 
duty urged by the Apostle upon Christian principles. For instance, 
when you meet in social life with others, present nothing before them 
which will shock their prejudices or hurt their feelings, however in- 
nocent you may regard it, and justly regard it. Let not the instruct- 
ed professor produce on his table an article of food which is deemed 
an abomination by a less enlightened guest; practise a just self-deni- 
al, and sacrifice yourown indulgences to the comforts of another, es- 
pecially to the conscientious scruple of ina brother; and so of other 
cases. But the Apostle did not mean to direct, or recommend, that a 
christian should not eat, at home, the food he liked, because some 
absent brother condemned it. Still less did he mean, that religion re- 
quired, or recommended, or even allowed, the surrender of all con- 
troul over our own conduct, in matters of indifference, in which other 
people might think our practice sinful or inexpedient. The duty to 
yield is clear; but it must be with due proportions. If the inconvenience 
be to one’sself only, and also small & temporary, while, to enable us to 
escape the inconvenience, another must suffer much more or longer, 
one may be required to yield. Abstinence for an hour or a day, may 
be due even to the caprice of a brother—still more to a sin-— 
cere and colourable scruple, though it be unfounded; but. the adop- 
tion of the scruples, however sincere or apparently reasonable of oth- 
ers, a3 a rule by which to regulate one’s life, in regard to things of ex~ 
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pediency, that is, giving up theexercise of one’s own choice and judg- 
ment, in those very cases which God has left to their decision, is what 
no man has a right to ask, and no wise man will ever grant. Still 
less will he grant this where he believes injury will be done to 
others, and a false estimate countenanced of the nature of re- 
ligion. For example, if I should invite to my house one who 
scrupled dancing, and would be hurt or grieved by it, I should not in- 
troduce it, out of regard to that guest; still less should I introduce the 
dancing, if the guest, who had the scruple, were a clergyman. But 
if people choose to be displeased, or condemn me because [ permit 
dancing in my house, I will not, therefore, deprive my children and 
friends of what I believe to be innocent, and thereby impress upon 
them the notion that religion forbids it; or that, if they become com- 
municants of the church, they must yield their enjoyments merely at 
the scruple of others; either of which impressions would be 
a dissuasive from religion, which I have no right to place in my chil- 
dren’s way. 

But after all, what is this stumbling, what this offence of the dancing 
parties to our (supposed) weak brethren? We do not bring them to 
our houses, and then shock them, by doing what they disapprove, or 
presenting what they abhor; we do not go to their houses, and endeav- 
or to regulate the hospitality they offer us; we do not, directly or in- 
directly, draw them into sin, o1 endeavour to do so. What is it then? 
It is this: We differ from them, and do not make ¢hetr conscience and 
opinion the rule of our conduct. But is it reasonable to expect this? 
«« They differ as much from us as we from them.” Why should they 
govern us more than we them? Why not each be content to differ, 
without any breach of kindness or charity? ‘‘'l’o love and bear with 
‘‘those who agree with us in ail things,” said a distinguished divine, 
‘sis but a low pitch of virtue—I had almost said, itis but s: crificing to 
‘¢our own pride, and little better than loving ourselves over again in 
‘others. But to bear with, and to be kind in our opinions of, those 
‘¢who differ from us, is to sacrifice pride and self-complacence at the 
‘¢ altarof charity.”” Then why not forbear endeavouring to reduce 
all men to one standard—why not cease to stretch and lop, in order to 
fit all to our Procrustean bed, and instead of this, learn to bear with all 
‘that variety of judgment which can possibly be accounted for, from 
‘‘that vairety of temper, education, and conversation, which is una- 
‘¢ yoidable in this state.” 

The correctness of the view which I have here presented of St. 
Paul’s teaching, and especially of the limitations to which the gener- 
ality of his language is subject, will still more clearly appear, if we 
advert to what he says in his Ist epistle to the Church at Corinth, a- 
bout eating meats offered to idols. He authoritatively declares, that 
it was innocent for all Christians to eat meats offered to idols, because 
the meats were neither the better nor the worse, in consequence of be- 
ing so offered; excepting, however, the eating of them in the idol’s 
temple, (of which I propose presently to speak,) and also the eat- 
ing them in private houses, when, under the circumstances speci- 
fied by him, such an act might do injury to a brother who was 
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present. But, with these two exceptions, he affirms a most unlim- 
ited right in Christians, to buy and eat at. home, and to eat, at 
the houses of others, meats which had been offered to idols. Now, 
the Council at Jerusalem had expressly prohibited the Gentiles, as a 
necessary restriction npee their Christian liberty, from eating meat of- 
fered to idols, (Acts 15,} without any qualification expressed, of time, 
place or manner. The decree, containing this prohibition, had been 
distributed, and made known by St. Paul to the Churches of Asia. 
It cannot, fora moment, be supposed, that St. Paul intended to repeal 
or disregard this decree, and to allow what the whole body of the A- 
postles and Elders, himself included, had agreed to prohibit. His 
declarations, therefore, must be considered as an exposition upon that 
decree, and as settling its true interpretation for the Corinthian Church. 
But if the prohibition in this decree, though absolute in terms, was, 
_nevertheless, subject to such limitations as left Christians at liberty, 
in their own houses and elsewhere, (with the exceptions stated above, ) 
to eat all meats which had been offered to idols, would not St. Paul’s 
own general language be subject to a like reasonable limitation, even 
if he had not himself indicated that limitatizn in the same discourse? 
I will now proceed to offer some remarks on the idol feasts. Let 
us then ask, did the Bishop of Chester, or does Dr. Freeman, hold 
that public eating of things offered unto idols in the idol temples, 
that is, partaking of a feast forming part of an act of idol worship, 
was, in itself, a matter of indifference? If so, most surely he dif- 
fers from St. Paul; for though the Apostle affirms the mere act of eat- 
ing the meat to be indifferent, yet, im language of remarkable force 
and clearness, he pronounces attendance on the idol feats to be utterly 
unlawful. ‘The things,”’ says he, ‘‘ which the Gentiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to devils, and I would not that ye should have fellowship with 
devils; ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils; 
ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of 
devils.” The Apostle could not mean to treat as indifferent, and 
therefore lawful in itself, that of which he affirms, that it severed the 
Christian’s fellowship with the great head of the Church, and intro- 
duced him into communion with devils. Therefore, when the Apos-. 
tle dissuaded from attending those feasts, by presenting the conse- 
quences of the ill example, it was not because those consequences on- 
ly made it inexpedient or unlawful, but because he chose to move his 
brethren to avoid things even confessedly evil, by affectionate solici-. 
tude for others, as well as by considerations of danger:to themselves. 
If these views be correct, itis plain that the passage quoted by Dr.. 
Freeman, could not properly have been appended to the quotation from. 
Bishop Sumner, nor to the reference to St. Paul, inthe report to the 
Vestry. The passage related to another matter entirely, and the con- 
clusion of the Apostle furnished no rule applicable to the subject matter 
of the report. “ When ye sin so against the brethren,” says the Apos- — 
tle-—How? Why, by ‘sitting at meat in the idol’s temple,’ as appears — 
in the preceding part of Dr. Freeman’s citation:—and ‘ wound 
their weak conscience:”’—How? Why, by “their being embol- 
dened to eat those things which are offered to idols,” es “a thing offered 
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io anidol,” as appears from the previous part of Dr. Freeman’s citation, 
and from the 7th verse of the chapter:—'Then, the Apostle determines, 
ye sin against Christ and are becoine a stumbling block to them that 
are weak; for thus ye have induced your brother to turn from “the 
table of the Lord” to “ the table of devils;’’ and hence, by renounc- 
ing the former, with which the latter is entirely inconsistent, to perish, 
though ‘ Christ died for him.”’ (See v. 7, 9, 11, 12, andalso ch. 10, 
v. 20, 21.) ‘* Wherefore,”’ immediately adds the Apostle,”’ “if meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest | make my brother to offend:’’ As if he had said, wherefore, rather 
than lead Christians into idolatry by my example, in partaking of an 
idol sacrifice, 1 would forego the eating of flesh as long as [ live. 
What, then, has the passage to do with the case of the amusements? 
If, indeed, it can be shewn that these amusements are criminal, (idola- 
trous, for instance,) and that our brethren are in danger, from our ex- 
ample, of being led into participation of that criminality, then should 
we be warned, yea, and required to renounce them, not only for their 
sakes, but for our own also. But such criminality is not now alleged, 
and so far are our supposed weak brethren from being disposed to join 
in these amusements, that they condemn them totally; feel a strong 
repugnance against them; censure or pity, as worldly and sensual, 
those who approve or tolerate them; and, anticipating no evil for them- 
selves, are only concerned at the condemnation which awaitsus. 


NOTES ON APPENDIX Nos. If & Il. 


In these Dr. Freeman brings forward three propositions: Iirst, that 
the report adopted by the Vestry does not fairly represent the opinions 
of Bishop Sumner, as to the ‘inconsistency of wordly amusements 
with the Christain character and profession;’’ and this he undertakes 
to show by passages cited from the chapter quoted in the report. 

Secondly, that his opinions are the same with those of Bishop 
Sumner; and 

Thirdly, that he has never taught or held that “ the practices, on 
the part of the communicants of his charge, to which he objects, are 
wrong in themselves,” but only that they are ‘inconsistent with the 
solemn vows that are upon them, and their sacred character as tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost;” and, if * persevered in, will be ultimately 
destructive of all vital religion.” 

On each of these matters, I propose to offer some remarks. 

As to the first, where is the unfairness? ‘The report did not under 
take to set forth Dr. Sumner’s views on the expediency of attending 
these amusements; but on the Jawfulness of attending them. On this 
point, we cited Dr. Sumner’s language, as conveying, with sufficient 
accuracy, our own opinion; and, also, as fortifying that opinion by a 
highly respectable authority. We did not say, or in any manner Intl- 
mate, that on the question of expediency, our views were those held 
by Dr. Sumner. That enquiry is necessarily subordinate in degree, 
and secondary in order, to the question, whether the law of Christian- 
ity has given a rule of prohibition, or has lett the matter to be regulated 
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in each man’s case, by considerations addressed to his own reason and 
conscience? Now, we cited Dr. Sumner to the effect, that such 
amusements were not prohibited by the law of the Gospel; that at- 
tendance upon them was therefore allowable; and that the motives to 
regulate our conduct in regard to them, were properly to be addressed 
to, and passed upon by our judgment and conscience. Now, agree- 
ment as to lawfulness, by no means imports agreement as to expe- 
diency. When Judges of the same, Court differ as to the proper de- 
cision to be given in a cause, they do no more dispute the right of each 
to form his own judgment, than when the opinion given obtains the 
concurrence of all. Suppose it should be made a question whether 
every man had a right to choose the colour of his coat according to his 
own taste; and one, being assailed by a brother, for the offence of 
wearing a blue coat, should cite a decision of Bishop Sumner, that 
‘* positive precept had not settled the matter—that colours were mere 
circumstantials in the business of clothing; and every man had a right 
to choose according to his own fancy:” would it not be thought a 
strange reply by the objector, “¢ you have citedt he Bishop unfatrly— 
for you have withheld the fact that his tas¢e about colours concurs with 
mine; and he and I both wear only black, and cannot abide blue?” 

'This is, in effect, exactly the case of Dr. Freeman and the Vestry, 
upon the supposition that he and Dr. Sumner are agreed on the ques- 
tion of expediency. But are they thus agreed? On this inquiry I pro- 
ceed to offer some remarks, to which I ask the impartial attention of 
the reader; and, if I do not greatly deceive myself, it will appear, that 
so far from being agreed, the two divines entertain opinions totally 
and irreconcilably at: variance. 

The Bishop commences his discussion upon intercourse with the 
world, by quoting some of the passages which abound in the New Tes- 
tament, against conformity therewith; and after shewing, by various 
considerations, that these do not require Christians to ‘‘reckon them- 
selves a sort of secluded body,”’ and to have ‘‘no concern with the af- 
fairs of the world, butonly thatthey were not tomake these affairsa final 
concern;’’ he proceeds to state, that the ‘term ‘‘world” is used 
with strict propriety to signify present objects and present pleasures, 
as neither exclusively nor principally to be pursued by a Christian.” 
Then, adverting to a difficulty connected with the subject, from the 
change in the condition of society since the age of the Apostles, he 
says, ‘‘many passages in the scriptures which condemn the world at 
large and exhort Christians to come out of it, are spoken of the world 
in that state, and cannot be strictly applied to a world nominally chris- 
tian.’? Hence he deduces the conclusion that the precept, ‘love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the world,”’ was issued ‘‘against 
practices inconsistent with the Gospel, and against objects which this 
world presents, and which look no farther—as covetousness, ExcEs- 
SIVE PLEASURE, or ambition.’” Having thus declared the sense in which 
Christians were warned against the world, he proceeds to enquire 
whether the present age has rid itself of those things which made the — 
warning necessary, and decides that an opposition between the ‘world 
and the Gospel still, to a certain extent, exists, and, therefore, that the 
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warning is still needed. These are his words: ‘As long as sins of 
“impurity, such as are declared by the Gospel to exclude from any 
‘inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, are passed over with compla- 
‘‘cency by society, unless attended with very gross aggravations; as 
‘‘long as a life spent in a course of uselessness, frivolity and vanity, is 
<¢ considered as an inflocent employment of the talents of time, fortune 
‘and understanding committed to our improvement; as long as a prac- 
*‘ tice like that of duelling, which must either involve the risk of suicide 
«or murder, is not only deémed venial, but honourable, so that an a- 
‘vowed repugnance to it is an absolute exclusion from some profes- 
‘sions; so long at least conformity with the world is enmity against 
‘““God.”’ Then, to fortify his own statement, he quotes from Adam 
Smith a passage in which he declares society, in an advanced state, to 
have two schemes or systems of morality, of which he calls one the 
liberal, and the other the austere, and distinguishes them in these words: 
‘In the liberal or loose system, luxury, wanton and even disorderly 
‘mirth, the pursuit of pleasure, fo some degree of intemperance; the 
‘breach of chastity, at least in one of the sexes, d&c. provided they are 
_ “not accompanied with gross indecency, and do not lead to falsehood 
‘‘and injustice, are generally treated with a good deal of indulgence, 
‘‘and are easily excused or pardoned altogether. In the austere sys- 
‘‘tem, (on the contrary,) these excesses are regarded with the utmost 
‘‘ abhorrence and detestation.”’ ‘The Bishop having thus shewn what 
he supposed the true state of the world, proceeds to deduce from it di- 
rections for the conduct of the preacher. <‘‘ As long, then, as this con- 
continues to be a just representation of public opinion, so long will the 
preacher be requited to protest against it, as an incorrect rule and 
and unsafe guide.” So far every thing seems clear in the Bishop’s 
views. ‘The world, he argues, is greatly altered indeed since the A- 
postle warned Christians against it; but it still tolerates or requires, 
things which are opposed to the Gospel, and therefore is, so far, against 
the Gospel. These things he affirms are impurity—duelling, wanton 
and disorderly mirth, the pursuit of pleasure to a degree of intemper- 
ance, the spending of life in useless frivolity and vanity, &c. It 
is not the pursuit of pleasure simply, but the excessive pursuit of it; it 
is not any relaxation or amusement, used as a refreshment on the jour- 
ney of life, but that criminal excess, which makes what ought to be the 
relaxation, to become the business of life, which he here ranks with 
murder and uncleanness. It is true he affirms that though the world 
holds out applaue and reputation to seduce us from our duty, yet “the 
most usual and successful bait is pleasure.” But by this he means 
not pleasure absolutely, but the pleasures he had before specified, 
which were criminal, either in themselves, or because they were in- 
temperately pursued; for, on the very next page, he affirms that ‘“ in- 
nocent pleasures areamong the means which God has ordained to pre- 
serve the heart in its proper tone, and restore the mind to its equilib- 
rium, when overcharged with business or care.” ‘Then arises neces- 
sarily the question, what 7s innocent pleasure, and what sinful com- 
pliance with the world? Of which the Bishop says, ‘ the usual er- 
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‘ror is an attempt to fix a definite limit of universal obligation; where- 
‘as, a situation which is safe for one temper, becomes a snare to an- 
‘¢ ther; and a compliance, which one character might make without 
‘‘ risk, would endanger the stability of another.”’ ‘Then, after stating 
two common errors—one, too easy compliance with the world, and 
the other, too rigid opposition—he produces the example of St. Paul, 
‘who became ail things to all men,”’ for the success of the Gospel. 
‘«‘ Not,” says the Bishop, ‘that he shut his eyes to wickedness or 
sanctioned idolatry, but he kept in view the principle, that in carcem- 
stantials, complaisance and candour were more likely to further the 
cause of Christ, than unauthorised scruples, or inflexible austerity.” 
On the same page, he brings forward the diversions and intercourse of 
society, in the words quoted in the report; and affirms, that as to 
them, the courtesy he had recommended might be adopted with great 
advantage; but that, instead of this courtesy, springing from the spirit 
of Christian candour recommended by St. Paul, the differences of o- 
pinion prevailing in regard to such things, is, in fact, made ‘a sort of 
party distinction;”’ and that “thus, the union amongst brethren, who 
have one common interest, is dissolved.’’ It seems to me, then, that 
Bishop Sumner does not teach the doctrine ‘ that Christians cannot, 
- consistently with their vows, give or attend dancing parties;”? which 
Dr. Freeman, in the paper containing his reasons for resigning, has 
asserted absolutely, without any qualification as to age, time, place, 
excess or moderation; that the Bishop, on the contrary, regards not 
only these parties, but other amusements, as innocent and allowable 
in themselves; and, consequently, that Christians may innocently and 
allowably frequent and give such entertainments, provided they do not 
run into riot, or disorder, or excess. ‘This is evident; for the opposi- 
tion between the Gospel and the world, asserted by him, is the tole- 
ration by the latter of covetousness, intemperance in the pursuit of 
pleasure, or ambition, wasting life, by making amusement its business, 
instead of its relaxation, &c. But, itis plain, that nothing can be incon- 
sistent with a Christian’s vows which is consistent with the Gospel; 
and hence, pleasure, temperately pursued—amusements, used merely 
as occasional relaxations, not being (according to the Bishop) opposed 
to the Gospel, are not inconsistent with a Christian’s vows. It is true 
he says, in the passage quoted by Dr. Freeman, “ that public assem- 
blies and diversions have a strong tendency to withdraw the mind 
from things above, ‘‘and he likewise asserts, that the common routine 
of society is generally a waste of time, if not of something still more 
valuable;’’ and that persons ‘‘addicted to these compliances, generally 
have low views of religion.”” But this is scarcely more than he af- 
firms of all the situations and employments of life; for, he says ‘that 
‘christians are in danger from their own passions, if they fly from 
‘business, and they are in danger from the temptations which the 
‘‘world puts into their way, if they enter into it. Spiritual pride be- 
‘‘sets the recluse at home, and the world’s favor the man of business 
‘abroad; and it is this insecurity,’? he adds, “which renders the 
‘world a state of probation.’’ ‘For example, how difficult is it to 
‘maintain an-intercourse with the world, without allowing temporal 
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‘motives to sway our pursuits and actions.’’ ‘These remarks apply 
with few, if any exceptions, to all the duties and pleasures of life; where 
yet, by the confession of all, the duty is still binding, and the pleasure 
moderately pursued, remains allowable. ‘Ihe christian may relax 
‘in the temperate use of all the gifts of providence.”’ ‘Imagination 
‘sand taste, and genius, and the beauties of creation, and the works of 
‘cart lie open before him,”’ and he may indulge in the gratification they 
offer, although an excessive pursuit renders any of them criminal; 
and although the danger of excess not only waits upon the sensual in- 
dulgences of eating and dringing, but equally attends the more refined 
and elevated gratifications of a cultivated taste. ‘The christian must 
love his wife and children, and must be diligent in making for them a 
competent provision; although it is undeniable, that in men of warmth 
of feeling and poetiee] imagination, that affection is prone to an excess 
which interferes with supreme love to God; and although with men of 
cold and saturnine dispositions, needful diligence is apt to lead to the 
idolatry of covetousness. So music and dancing have been used to ex- 
press religious joy and exalt devotional thanksgiving, and have been, 
and may be, innocently employed, not only to welcome a repentant 
prodigal, but to enliven the social circle, and to diffuse unselfish 
and generous emotions, although they have been made by the lewd, 
ihe accompaniments of guilty pleasure, and by the votaries of fashion, 
have been converted into the constant attendants of idleness and frivo- 
lity. So a christian may innocently drink wine, notwithstanding there 
is danger of drinking too much; and many men have, and he may, 
become a castaway by excess therein. ‘These very dangers, as the 
Bishop says, constitute this life a state of trial, and we cannot avoid 
them; for things are so arranged that as we retire from some, we in- 
yolve ourselves in other temptations; and hence, the Christians’ course 
is to abstain totally from sin—to be in all things temperate in regard 
to himself, and justly considerate in regard to others—to watch speci- 
ally against those which experience has shewn to be particular- 
ly dangerous to himself—and thus to endeavor, by the help of that 
grace without which he can do nothing, ‘‘so to pass through things 
temporal as finally to loose not the things eternal.” 

That these are the views entertained by Bishop Sumner will be still 
more evident, if we consider that his dissertation on intercourse with 
the world, refers to a country in which a distinction of ranks is com- 
pletely established, where inherited wealth and high station character- 
ise a class called “people of fashion,’ who, having no professional 
business to pursue, and collecting in great cities, devote themselves to 
shows, auctions, routs and other assembles and diversions, as the re- 
gular occupation of life. 

Now, letus compare the sentiments of Bishop Sumner with those 
of Dr. Freeman. ‘The Bishop holds that these diversions, dc. are 
things to which the complaisance of St. Paul, in becoming ‘all things 
to all men,” is properly applicable—that difference of opinion respect- 
ing them is allowable, and constitutes no ground of condemnation, and 
ought not to be made a party distinction in the church; that add tolera- 
tion of public assemblies and amusements should not be denounced; 
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‘sthat it is more invidious than profitable in these days, to speak of a 
‘decided distinction between the world and the church, without so 
‘much limitation as must destroy the force of the comparison;” ‘that 
‘‘such language is only calculated to flatter vanity on the one side, and 
“to encourage prejudice on the other;’’ and,—warning his readers that 
no sinful compromise must be made, that the tumult of much inter- 
course with general society, and with the vanity and bustle of world- 
ly pleasures, are not consistent with the faith and fervour of achristian, 
that in these, therefore, a christian should not seek his habitual relax- 
ations; and that a person addicted, that is, (for so the word signifies, ) 
devoted, dedicated, or in other words a devotee to these things, is apt 
to have a low and insufficient standard of religion,—he affirms, never- 
theless, that compliance with the custom of the world, in frequenting 
these assemblies and diversions, does not justify a charge of slavery to 
the world, and a love of pleasure in place of love to God; and that a 
preacher should not therefore indulge in such questionable assertions 
concerning intercourse with the world. ‘This is, I believe, the sub- 
stance of his teaching on this subject. But is it the teaching, either in 
form or substance, of Dr. Freeman? Surely not. He declares, in the 
paper accompying his resignation, that communicants cannot attend or 
give dancing parties consistently with their vows, &c. ‘This he af- 
firms absolutely, without any qualification whatever, whether the at- 
tendance be more or less; whether resulting from a desire to gratify a 
young friend, to watch over adaughter, to oblige a kind neighbor, or 
from an eager desire for pleasure and a predominant love of show and 
bustle; whether on occasion of a wedding, or a great public celebra- 
ion; whether once a year, twice a year, or three times week. Without 
regarding or estimating any of these things, Dr. Freeman has _pro- 
nounced the mere act of giving or attending such parties, ‘inconsistent 
with the vows of acommunicant.”” Again, with the same sweeping uni- 
versality, he has denounced alike inconsistency upon any ‘‘attendance 
on public places of worldly amusement, such as theatres, circuses and 
balls,’ without reference to the time, place, motive, excess or modera- 
tion accompanying or moving thereto. And, let it be remarked, 
that the theatres, circuses and balls, are only put as examples: the de- 
nunciation is against ‘‘public places of worldly amusement.’’— 
Now, worldly people have an amusement of which they who have 
taste are very fond, and they who have not, often profess to be, that is, 
‘‘public musical coneerts.’’ Is attendance on these forbidden likewise 
on the same ground of inconsistency with a christian’s vows? and are 
professors of religion excluded from enjoying music without dancing, 
as well a8 dancing with music, if it happen that it is publicly attended 
by worldly people as an amusement? I presume so. But be that as 
it may, in regard to dancing parties, balls, theatres and circuses, is the 
doctrine of absolute inconsistency the doctrine of the Bishop? Surely 
itisnot. For then to what will you apply the Bishop’s directions for 
complaisance and courtesy. If all participation be inconsistent with 
our vows, why mislead us by laying a stress on the dangerous results 
of much intercourse with them? If even occasional and rare attendance 
on balls, parties, &c. indisposes to piety, and is adverse to the love 
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of God, why should the preacher be warned against denouncing all 
toleration of them? If he agrees with Dr. Freeman, that all participa- 
tion is inconsistent with a Christian’s duty, why should he consider it 
an error to ‘fix a definite limit of universal obligation,’’ and insist up- 
on the difference of temper in different persons, as making a difference 
in the propriety to them respectively of certain compliances? Surely 
it is a clear, definite and universal obligation to abandon, at once and 
totally, that which is inconsistent with Christian duty; and no Christ- 
ian can, for a moment, hesitate to admit this obligation. Would the 
Bishop have used such a mode of speaking, in regard to duelling? 
Would he have talked about difference ef constitution, frequency of in- 
dulgence, and peculiarity of profession? No. He would have said to 
the preacher, ‘* Cry aloud and spare not—denounce all toleration of the 
accursed thing.” But why? Precisely because it is, in itself; and in 
every degree, inconsistent with a Christian’s duty, and, by conse- 
quence, with a Christian’s vows. If, therefore, the Bishop thought as 
Dr. Freeman does about these amusements, he would never have called 
a denunciation of all participation in them unjust, and talked of excess 
in their pursuit as the ground of objection to them. 

Again: has Dr. Freeman’s teaching corresponded with that re- 
commended by the Bishop? Has it not been modelled upon a 
plan entirely opposite? Has he not, in his public and private teach- 
ing, not only denounced, as inconsistent with the duty of a Chris- 
tian, any attendance on the parties and amusements referred to, but has 
he not likewise taught that.conformity with the worldly fashions of the 
day in general is a conformity with the world, which comes within the 
Apostle’s prohibition? Has he ever taught to those who scruple these 
things, that they should not condemn others for them? Has he ever 
set the example himself of really tolerating, in his congregation, as a 
thing allowable, to differ in opinion in these matters? Has he not, on 
the contrary, by his whole course of teaching and conduct, encouraged, 
if not directly inculcated, that the difference of opinion and practice, on 
this subject, is a test of religious character? Nay, has he not himself 
made it a distinction in the church, and authorized the accusation found- 
ed thereon, of slavery to the world and a love of pleasure, in place of 
love to God? Ido not at all question Dr. Freeman’s right to differ 
from Bishop Sumner; nor do I deny that, so differing, it was both 
his duty and his right to preach as he has done. {am enquiring as to 
the fact merely of agreement in opinion and teaching. On that I say, 
Dr. Freeman and the Bishop seem to me to differ in opinion, and the 
Vestry and the Bishop tobe in perfect agreement. We hold, with the 
Bishop, that a Christian should make no sinful compromise with prac- 
tices unworthy his profession. We admit that dangers surround him 
in his intercourse with the world, against which he is to guard with 
care and diligence, and provide himself by the habitual exercise of faith 
and prayer—that amusements are to be indulged in, with just attention 
to their influence upon the temper and disposition—and that a Christian 
should not seek his habitual relaxation in those which tend to weary and 
ruffle the temper, and disturb the better affections of the heart—that 
much attendance on public amusements has an injurious effect on piety 
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—<& that, persons ‘‘addicted’’ to these things, very generally have a low 
and insufficient standard of religion. But we hold, also, that a relaxa- 
tion may be occasional, as well as habitual—that what is affirmed of 
a thing with a qualification, is not affirmed absolutely—that occasional 
attendance on parties, as a relaxation, is not to be confounded with fre- 
quent resort to them, as an ordinary mode of filling up the leisure spa- 
ces of life, and still less, with making them the sole or the chief occu- 
pations of time—that, as taking wine in moderation would not justify 
the charge of being ‘addicted’ to drink, so neither will frequent- 
ing occasional parties, even as a matter of personal gratification, war- 
rant the assertion that a man is addicted—that is—devoted to wordly 
pleasures; and still less will this conclusion be warrantable, when these 
amusements are attended chiefly from a consideration for others, anda 
desire to promote their pleasures. We admit that a ‘life spent in a 
course of uselessness, frivolity and vanity,” is greatly misspent; but we 
see not the application to our Vestry or congregation, of whom every 
male member is actively engaged in some professional or other useful 
employment, and, in most instances, obliged to pursue it as the only 
source of emoluments necessary to enable him to support his family in 
comfort and respectability, and answer the just demands upon him of 
hospitality, religion and charity. We admit that the common rou- 
tine of society (of such a society, that is, as Bishop Sumner refers to, 
composed of people of fashion,) is generally a waste of time at least— 
but the remark has no bearing upon our congregation; for we have no 
such class of people—even the female heads of those families amongst 
us which are most wealthy, having full occupation in their households 
—and, certainly, if life is idled away unprofitably by any, young or 
old, it cannot be charged as a consequence upon our frequent parties, 
or fashionable routine of general visiting. 

But Dr. Freeman says he has never taught or held that the practi- 
ces on the part of the communicants, to which he objects, are ‘‘ wrong 
in themselves,”’ but that their inexpediency is the ground on which he 
has objected to them. I certainly was surprized to see this declara- 
tion; for I understood him as plainly declaring their unfewfulness in 
the paper sent to the vestry with his resignation—and I understood 
him now, in his appendix, as in effect reasserting the same thing. Of 
course I do not mean (against his denial) to say he meant to assert its 
but that his language properly imports it, would have been so under- 
stood by most persons—probably by all who had no other guide to 
his meaning than the paper sent to the Vestry; and therefore it was 
natural, perphaps unavoidable, that the majority of the Vestry should 
have so understood him. In that paper, he states the question, 
whether ‘*communicants of the church, consistently with the solemn 
‘* vows which are upon them, and their sacred character as temples of 
‘‘the Holy Ghost, as members of Christ, children of God, and in- 
‘‘heritors of the kingdom of Heaven, may give at their own houses, 
. “or attend, at the houses of others, those worldly entertainments com- 
‘‘monly called dancing parties?”’- On this question, he affirms that 
he had constantly maintained the negative. The doctrine of Dr. 
Freeman is, therefore, as stated by himself, that to give or attend dan- 
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eing parties, is inconsistent wtih the vows of communicants; and 
yet, that it is not wrong in itself, but only inexpedient. Now, are not 
these two propositions irreconcileable; so that affirming the fiist, is to 
contradict the last? What are the vows of a communicant? Only 
those of every baptized person; there is no new vow made in the 
communion office, but a recognition, and solemn renewal of those 
formerly taken in baptism. ‘The whole duty of a Christian is em- 
braced in the baptismal engagement; and, according to Archbishop 
Secker, that requires us ‘to renounce what God has forbidden, to be- 
‘* lieve what he hath taught us, and to do what he hath required of us,” 
which things he declares constitute. the whole duty of man: and 
that it was for this reason they were promised for us in baptism.— 
Nothing, therefore, is a violation of our vows, but unbelief, and diso- 
bedience of God. Nor do the baptismal vows create any duty upon 
the person baptized; but only amount to an open acknowledgment of 
a subsisting duty, and a promise to perform it. ‘The promise is made 
because the duty already existed; and, therefore, a person going up to 
tne font to be baptized, is obliged to the performance of the very 
same duties, as when he returns from it. Hence a person who de- 
clines to be baptized, or to communicate, escapes no duty thereby, 
norlightens the obligation of that great moral law, which binds the 
universe of God’s intelligent creatures; and the person who is bap- 
tized and communicates, assumes no new duties, becomes subject to 
no new law in consequence of his baptism or communication; but only 
makes or renews an engagement to perform what was before his 
bounden dnty. Now, nothing can be inconsistent with a promise, 
which is not a violation of it; he, therefore who believes what God 
has made known, avoids what he has forbidden, and does what he 
has required, fulfils his baptismal vows; and cannot be said to act in- 
consistently with them. But itis beyond doubt, that unbelief and dis- 
obedience are sins; and, therefore, any conduct or practice, which is 
inconsistent with the vows of a communicant, must be sinful; and 
nothing can be so inconsistent, but whatis sinful. ‘Ihe question then 
stated by Dr. Freeman is, in effect, whether the practices alluded to 
be sinful? and when he decided, in terms, that these practices were in- 
consistent with the vows of a communicant, he did thereby necessari- 
ly pronounce them to be sinful. Now, to believe and to obey God, is 
the natural, necessary, and inevitable duty of every intelligent crea- 
ture; to believe and to obey is all that any can perform, and to these 
he stands bound before, and independently of any promise or engage- 
ment. ‘The promise, therefore, doth not create the duty, though it 
adds a new motive to its performance; and will aggravate the guilt of 
failure. Hence, (it seems to me,) there can be no such class of ac- 
tions as shall be innocent before baptism, and sinful after baptism, in 
consequence merely of any change produced in the relations of the 
baptized person by that sacrament; though new and very affecting mo- 
tives may thence be urged, for avoiding what would nevertheless be 
sinful without baptism, and is still sinful independently of it. St. 
Paul’s epistles contain many instances of such motives being urged 
upon christians though, by no means, the foundation of the duty he 
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ineuleates; for example, he nrges truth upon the Ephesians in their 
communications with each other, by the consideration of their mutual 
membership in Christ, and makes the ability to aid the needy, a mo- 
tive to forbear pilfering, and pursue honest labor; although the duties 
of truth and integrity are absolutely binding, independently of these 
motives. Sointhe case of the amusements in question; if they are 
not inconsistent with the duty of aman the day before his baptism, 
neither are they inconsistent with his vows the day afterwards, for 
the plain reason already given, that his vows merely engage him to 
the performance of what was before his duty; and the same thing is 
true of abaptized person, before and after becoming acommunic¢ant, 
no new vow being taken, but only the old one renewed; and it is evi- 
dent of itseli, that the repetition, however frequent, of an engagement, 
doth not alter or enlarge the engagement, no more than a debt becomes 
increased by the debtor’s having made twenty promises to pay it, though 
the guilt of non performance be thereby aggravated. Hence, I con- 
clude, that nothing being inconsistent with a vow buta violation of it, 
and the vows of a christian only obliging him to keep God’s law, and 
there being no way of violating that law but by sin, and every sin bemg a 
violation of its therefore, to charge a Christian with conduct ‘‘inconsist- 
ent with his vows,’ 1s to charge him with sinful conduct and if that con- 
duct be sinful, then it is wrong and unlawful; and if the con- 
duct in question be nof sinful, then it is not inconsistent with 
the vows of a christian; and if any thing, in itself innocent, become, 
in consequence of some accident or circumstance, inconsistent with 
the vows of a christian, it is because such accident or circumstance 
makes it so far sinful; it being universally true, that inconsistency and 
sin, in the case before us do always and necessarily imply each other. 

Dr. Freeman further alleges, that communicants of the Church can- 
not, ‘‘consistently with their sacred character, as temples of the 
Holy Ghost,” either give or attend these entertainments. Now, 
nothing profanes the sacredness of this character or defilesits purity, 
except sin; as our Saviour has ennphatically taught in the 15th chapter 
of Matthew, ‘out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies: fhese are 
the things which defile a man.’’ And, he daelaedd that the Phara- 
ses, who laid great stress upon the observance of circumstantials, 
prescribed not by God, but by the authority of men, were “blind 
leaders of the blind.” (14th verse.) —It is undeniable, ther, that sin and 
and sin only, defiles christians, considered as temples of the Holy 
Ghost; and they who suppose them holy foravoiding, or polluted by 
doing, what is not sinful, are mistaken. ‘The christian may lawfully 
permit amusements to divert a tedious or an idle hour, may please his 
fancy with works of imagination, and gratify his taste with all the 
productions of art; but he must not permit these things to possess the 
sanctuary of his heart; that is given upto God; it is the throne on 
which He sits and governs; it is the altar, the incense of whose best 
affections, should rise up before Him. 

But Dr. Freeman has brought forward in his appendix, a letter from 
Dr. Jebb, as expressive of his own sentiments. If, in supposing Dr. 
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Freeman to hold the unlawfulness of these amusements, we had misap- 
prehended his meaning, this reference to the Bishop of Limerick, is 
not well calculated to disabuse us of the error. In Dr. Jebb’s letter is 
the following passage, which I give as italicized by Dr. Freeman: 
‘‘Perhaps, my Dear Sir, you have never distinctly adverted to the 
‘fact, that what constituted the essential guilt of idolatry, in the earli- 
‘‘ er period of the world, is fully implied in attachment to the amiuse- 
‘¢ments of the present day. ‘he grossest idolatry did not more ef- 
‘‘ fectually defraud the one true God of the worship that was due to 
‘* Him, as a providential and moral governor, than attachment to such 
‘‘amusements precludes devotedness of heart to the same gracious 
‘‘ Being, as the source and centre of all true happiness. This will 
‘‘ appear, upon very brief consideration: (1.).That natural thirst after 
‘some undefined good, that irksomeness of life, that craving void of 
‘¢soul, under which half the world is laboring, are all so many indi- 
‘* cations that something is wanting which the world cannot give; are 
‘‘ all kindly meant to impel us to the blessed fountain of goodness, of 
‘‘enjoyment, of full and complete blisss. (2.) On the other hand, 
‘‘can it be doubted, that diversions are the chief engines of a diaboli- 
‘* cal counterscheme, by which people are enabled, at least fora time, 
‘to get rid of themselves—and are thus kept from earnestly and de- 
‘‘votedly betaking themselves to God, as their light, their life, and the 
‘‘ very joy of their heart? Now, if these things be so, it inevitably 
“follows, that common amusements contain the very essense of sptr- 


-itual idolatry; and, for my own part, TI have no doubt that the 


“great enemy can be hardly more deeply gratified, or the interests 
“of his dark kingdom more essentially promoted, than when souls 
«<capabie of God, are seduced to prop up ‘a frail and feverish being’ 
“by those wretched shifts and expedients, which are miscalled the 
‘innocent pleasures of life.’ s,s “ae 

Now, what is meant to be here asserted? Is it merely that undue 
attachment to, or excessive pursuit of, these amusements, 1s inconsist- 
ent with religious devotion to God, and amounts, according to the degree 
of exccss,to spiritual idolatry? Thenit is a solemn announcement ofa 
mere truism, equally applicable to every created object of love, desire, 
or pursuit. ‘‘ He that loveth father or mother more than me,” says 


- our Lord, “ is not worthy of me.” Znordinate desire of money is cov- 


etousness; and covetousness is idolatry. . Yet, these considerations fur- 
nish a motive to watchfulness, not a reason for abstinence; and we must 
love our parents, and we may, and some of us ought, from our situa- 
tions in life, to desire money; taking eare that we avoid excess, which’ - 
corrupts and debases things in themselves most allowable, or even 
praiseworthy. es a , ) 
But, does Dr. Jebb mean that these amusements are in such sort in- 
fected with the evil principle he specifies, that any participation in, or 
‘attachment to them, however infrequent or moderate, is idolatrous? 
This I suppose to be his meaning, both from the proper effect of the 
word « essence,” which, in its connection, as here used, must signify 
‘‘ that which makes any thing to be what it is,” as when we say, the 
‘essence of Christianity,” meaning thereby, the very spirit which‘con- 
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stitutes Christianity, and without which it cannot be; and also, because 
in the next paragraph, he assigns the same ground of escape from con- 
demnation for this idolatry, as for the gross idolatry of the Gentiles, 
to wit: the mercy of God in winking at their transgression on account 
of ignorance. “Supposing, then, the meaning of Dr. Jebb to be, that 
these amusernents contain the very essence of idolatry, and are, there- 
fore, idolatrous; and that by necessary consequence, any attendance 
upon them involves a participation in idolatry; is the assertion true? 
Dr. Jebb proposed to offer a brief consideration to prove it; but, un- 
fortunately, by studying brevity too much, he has left out the proof 
altogether. ‘The first two sentences in the foregoing extract, contain 
the proposition that Dr. Jebb designed to prove. ‘The two sentences 
which, for convenience of reference, I have marked (1) and (2) are the ma- 
jorand minor of his syllogism; and the first branch of the last sentence, 
contains the proposition to be proved, stated as a formal conclusion, in 
these words: ‘That common amusements contain the very essence 
of spiritual idolatry.’’ Now, his second, or minor proposition, con- 
tains an assertion of fact—on the truth of which, his conclusion de- 
pends; yet, it is neither evident of itself, nor probably true; and, if the 
Clergyman to whom the letter was addressed, had said, in reply, that 
he not only doubted, but denied it—the Bishop would, I think, have 
been sadly puzzled, to make good his proposition. 

But, suppose its truth admitted, what follows? ‘That, ‘‘ because 
‘diversions are the chief engines of a diabolical counter-scheme, by 
‘‘ which those who are disposed, are enabled to get rid of themselves, 
“« &c.”’ therefore, the use of them by those who wish not to get rid of 
themselves, but merely to relax from the cares of business, is idola- 
trous or otherwise sinful? or has it, or can it be shown, that none can, 
use them except for the criminal- purpose specified by the Bishop? 
By no means; and therefore, his conclusion being general, from pre- 
mises only warranting a special deduction, is a plain non sequiter: 
the only true conclusion, from his premises, bemg this special one, 
therefore, common amusements, to those who use them, to get rid of 
themselves, &c., are idolatrous, &c. But the Bishop’s argument is 
obliged to be fallacious; because, by a like process of reasoning, a 
syllogism can be constructed to prove any thing. Suppose we let 
the Bishop’s major proposition remain, and take this for a minor :— 
“Can it be doubted, that drinking wine and spirits, is one of the 
“chief engines of a diabolical counter-scheme, by which, people are 
. “enabled, for a time, to get rid of themselves, &c?”? I ask, if its 
truth ‘be not, at the least, as evident, or provable, as that of the Bish- 
op’s second proposition? This will be admitied, must be admitted, 
by every one conversant with the disastrous effects, produced on soci- 
‘ety, by the excessive use of intoxicating drinks. Then we shall have a 
just and legitimate conclusion, against any use of spirits or wine, as 
an idolatrous, or wicked practice. Again, suppose it were desired to’ 
‘prove, that a Bishop is not at liberty to drink wine. ‘Taking from St. 
‘Paul, the first proposition, we may argue thus: 

A Bishop must hot be given to much wine; 

But to drink wine atall, is to be given to some wine; 

‘Therefore, a Bishop must not drink wine at all: 
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Or thus: 

A Bishop must not be given to much wine; 

But to drink any Wine atall, is todrink much wine; 

Therefore, a Bishop must not drink avine atall. 

Where, in the first form of the syllogism, the conclusion is not 
maintained, because it follows not from the premises; and in the lat- 
ier, because the fact asserted in the minor is not only unproved, but 
evidently untrue. 7 

Or suppose it desired to prove that no man should use weapons, 
such as pistols, &c., for self-defence, or amusement, on the Bishop’s 
plan of reasoning, the thing is done at once, thus: 

Tumults and blood-shedding, by private violence, are most dange- 
gerous to the public peace, and injurious to virtue and happiness; 

But it is clear, that pistols and other weapons are the chief engines 
of tumultuous and blood-thirsty men; 7 

‘Therefore, no one should use these weapons at all. 

Surely every man knows, that the evil propensities of our race, 
have converted all the.good gifts of God into occasions or instru- 
ments of sin; and in the verv gift, yes, and by reason of the gift, have 
made us forget the good and gracious Giver; that all-the talents and 
powers of men have been perverted tounw orthy,or wicked purposes; and 
yet, no one supposes that there is any evil in these gifts, which are 
from the Father of Lights; or that because of their abuse, we are re- 
quired to renounce any innocent, or allowed to omit any necessary 
use of them. ‘To suppose so, is the very error, which, in one 
age of the world, gave to celibacy a factitions and imaginary holiness, 
and peopled with Anchorites, the deserts of the East. 

In another part of his letter, Dr. Jebb asks a question, evidently in- 
tending,thereby, the strongest negation,in which Dr. Freeman seems to 
mark his special concurrence, by putting it in italics. ‘These are Dr, 
Jebb’s words: 

“© Can a Christian then (Luse the term in the highest and only 
‘adequate sense), can a Christian, consistently and conscientiously 
«frequent meetings which, by their nature, exclude those topics 
‘which should be habitually present with us: and of which we are 
‘not only to think, but also to speak, ‘when we sit in the house, and 
‘when we walk by the way: when we lie down, and when we rise 
‘up?’ By the previous part of the paragraph, in which this sen- 
tence occurs, we learn, the topics referred to are those which belong 
to religious edification. 

Here is recognized a distribution of christians into several classes; 
and a corresponding moral code for their regulation; Christians in the 
highest sense only, being excluded by consistency ard conscience, from 
frequenting the meetings in question; whilst such attendance 1s nel- 
ther inconsistent nor against conscience in the lower grade of Chris- 
tians; for example, those who are only called by that name, by reason 
of their baptism. Nov, is this distributive doctrine, as to the duties 
of Christians, either safe or true? The prohibition 1s asserted, as to 
one class of Christians, by refson of the precept referred to by the 
Bishop, as requiring habitual thought and conversation, upon religious 
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‘topics. If, therefore, the precept applies to all Christians, that is, to 
all baptized persons, why is not the prohibition equally extensive, 
and who is empowered to grant a dispensation from it? Andif it does 
not extend to all baptized persons, then, a portion of the Christian 
world, is relieved from a duty incumbent upon’ others, to wit: the 
duty of habitual reflection and conversation about religion; and the 
portion so relieved from the duty, includes those to whom its obser- 
vance 1s specially important, to wit: those whose religious standard 
of faith and holiness most needs the elevating effect of religious dis- 
course and meditation. Besides, ifthe command does not apply to them 
they plainly contract no guilt by neglecting the practice enjoined by it. 
‘But what the Bishop has laid down, as to attendance on 
these meetings being inconsistent and against conscience, is evidently 
founded on the assumption, that Christians, (either some or all,) are 
required wherever they go, or whatever they do, to speak of the to- 
pics referred to, as well as to think of them habitually. Could this be 
made out, doubtless much support would be given to the Bishop’s 
position. We should, still, perhaps, be stumbled with the difficulty, 
that a great portion, not only of the allowed enjoymenis, but the ne- 
cessary business of society, must be superceded, or greatly embar- 
rassed; and, indeed, we might well fear, that in this universal talk a- 
bout religion, not only its duties would be left unfulfilled, but the world 
itself be brought to an end. But what authority has the Bishop for 
‘assuming such a requirement? His quotation of scripture is taken 
from a passage in the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy, in which is en- 
forced upon parents, a diligent instruction of their children in the 
commandments of God, and especially in the first and great command 
of love to God. If any general rule can be inferred from this pas- 
sage, apart from the duty of careful instruction, it is no more than 
that religion should have adue share in our conversation. So, at 
least, thought Arch-Bishop Secker. It is not a just mode of 
interpreting Scripture, to detach a passage from its context, 
and make that universal, which was meant to be particulur, 
or that literal, which is figurative. In ‘the same _ passage, 
to which the Bishop refers, at the ninth verse, it is said, ‘* thou shalt 
‘‘ write them, (that is, the words which God that day commanded the 
*« Israelites,) upon the posts of thy house, and on thy gates.’’ What 
would be thought of him, who, from this, should require Christians to 
ornament their doors with texts of Scripture, and condemn any style 
of building that should interfere therewith? What would be thought 
of a preacher, who should demand joy and gladness from one who 
had just buried an affectionate husband, or revered father, because the 
Apostle has said to Christians, ‘rejoice alway;” or should inhibit the 
needful preparation for a crop, because of our Lord’s exhortation, 
take no thought ‘‘for the morrow;’’ or should propound the direction 
to “pray always,’ as forbidding a lawyer to argue his client’s cause, 
or a mathematician to involve himself in the abstractions of a de 
monstration? How would this very letter of Dr. Jebb stand re- 
buked under a similar application of the injunction, “let your com- 
‘‘munication be yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatsoeaer is more than 
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‘these, cometh of evil.” At last, then, the utter unlawfulness and 
idolatrous character of these assemblages, rests upon the cpinion of 
Dr. Jebb, unsupported, (so far as I see,) by reason or Scripture. To 
him, let me oppose the opinion of the great commentator, Michaelis, 
who was distinguished for profound learning, extraordinary talents, 
anda diligent and successful use, during a long life, of his great pow- 
ers to discover, and make known religious truth; besides an 
accurate and extensive knowledge of the world. Referring to 
the three great feasts, appointed by God, for the Jewish peo- 
ple, he remarks, ‘the positive appointment of these entertain- 
‘‘ ments, in a country like ours, would seem like a superfluous inter- 
‘‘ference of law, in a matter of mere indifference; and yet, even with 
‘‘us, entertainments have their use in the establishment and support of 
“friendships, and in connecting the individual members of the commu- 
‘nity more closely one with another; insomuch, that we really ob- 
‘serve more friendship prevailing, where well bred hospitality is prac- 
‘‘tised, than where it is rare, and people merelv bring their families 
‘and relations together, occasionally, in a dull,formal, stingy manner.’ 
- A company of Christian people, (nominally at least,) assembled at 
a festive entertainment, are affirmed to be engaged in an idolatrous 
service, utterly inconsistent with good conscience and religion! ‘The 
idea ig fraught with extravagance; butit was sincerely entertained by 
the good Bishop of Limerick, and, therefore, his earnest entreaties 
and terrified warnings were perfectly natural. Hearing, in imagina- 
tion, the revels of the Bacchantes, and witnessing the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea, introduced in their very essence, into the house of an 
English lady, it was time to warna Clergyman of the Church against 
the profanation of attending them, with whatever of indignant denuncei- 
ation and holy horror, and vivid and alarming pictures of danger and 
ruin he could summon to his aid. - The supposed emergency would 
justify, nay, would require all this, and more, if more were possible. 
But to returnto Dr. Freeman—if he not only believes these enter- 
tainments cannot be attended by Christians consistently with their 
vuws and their sacred character as temples of the Holy Ghost, and 
that such attendance will issue, if persevered in, in the destruction of 
all vital religion; but also agrees with Dr. Jebb that these assemblies, 
and the common amusements of the age and country, contain the very 
essence of spiritual idolatry ; how can he say that they are not mor- 
ally wrong, wrong in themselves, absolutely unlawful. What! Pe 
tices which contain the vital spirit of idolatry, not wrong in themselves ¢ 
Does not the first commandment condemn ail idolatry, spiritual as 
well as external, refined as well as gross! Is it not dangerous in the 
extreme to say that things of which these affirmations are made, be- 
long to the head of mere expediency? Shall a Christian be told that 
itis in strictness lawful for him to attend assemblies, though such at- 
tendance is inconsistent with his solemn vows of obedience ta God: 
that amusements are not morally wrong, wrong 1 themselves, which 
yet contain the very essence of that daring crime” which Seis 
God from his rightful supremacy, and erects an idol in the $i : 
Surely, surely, Dr Freeman’s views upon this subject have not been 
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consequentially digested, or are not yet even clearly expressed. He 
writes like one whose intrinsic excellence of understanding was borne 
out of its way into devious and contradictory paths, by some early pre- 
judice, some bias of association. | His good sense compels him to see 
that unlawfulness cannot be affirmed of the practices in question; his 
early prejudice leads him to assert that they are idolatrous and incon- 
sistent with Christian duty : while at the same time, the mental bias 
prevents him from perceiving that the two propositions are inconsistent 
with each other. , 

Dr. Freeman says that, in the paper subsidiary to his letter of resigna- 
tion, he did not mean to *‘criminate the Vestry and Congregation.”’ But 
surely the first impression upon the reading of that paper would be that 
he did. If itshould be affirmed of a Clergyman, that he complied witha 
practice so inconsistent with his ordination vows, aud his clerical char- 
acter, that if persevered in, it would be ultimately destructive of all vital 
religion in himself, would not every body suppose it was intended to crim- 
inate him? But though the language conveyed acensure not deemed by us 
to be just, and for which, if just, the occasion and manner of administer- 
ing it, might appear not fitly chosen, yet we doubted not that Dr. Free- 
man thought differently on both points, and did him the justice to be- 
lieve he was incapable of wilfully offending against charity or delica- 
cy; and though it was natural, perhaps inevitable that we should feel 
some irritation, that did not make the Vestry unjust to what they had 
supposed to be the general virtues and services of their Rector ; as is 
abundantly evident from the preamble and resolutions adopted by that 
body, and appearing with the Report. 

Dr, Freeman in the paper of reasons for his resignation, speaks of him- 
selfas ‘an authoritative instructor.’’ In what sense does he consider him- 
self to have authorify as an instructor? Does he mean, that when he deliv 
ers the commands of our Lord and his Apostles, we are bound to hear and 
obev?  Ifso, none will dispute his authority. Does he mean, that 
when he actsby the authority of the Church in the government and dis- 
cipline of the Congregation according to her directions, he has a right 
to demand submission? This also is cheerfully conceded. In the first 
case, itis the authority of our Lord, and in the last, the authority of 
the Church to which we submit? But does he mean, that when he 
delivers his own interpretations merely, either as to doctrine or man- 
ners, he has aright to claim submission thereto, beyond the just influ- 
ence of his reasons? ‘Then, his authority is denied. For instance, 
Dr. Freeman has taught that attendance upon dancing parties, balls and 
theatres, is so inconsistent with Christian duty, that if persevered in, 
it willdestroy all vitalreligion. But vital religion, or living faith, is 
necessary to salvation ; and therefore he has taught, that perseverance 
in these amusements destroys the hope of salvation. Now are we 
bound to accept this on Dr. F’s. authority merely, as a just exposition 
of Scripture doctrine? May we not enquire why, if these amusements 
be of such evil character and tendency, the moral law of the Gospel did 
not forbid them; why the discipline of the Church has not been di- 
rected against them? May we not be allowed to suggest, that if the 
position be true, then, of the thousands of Christians, (distinguished, 
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some of them for learning, and many for virtue) who have persevered 
to the end of life in attending one or more of these amusements, all 
have gone down to the grave without hope? May we not ask for some 
clear reason, some obvious argument, before we assent to a proposition 
fraught with such revolting consequences?’ Whatmore than he asserts 
of these amusements, could Dr. Freeman affirm of fraud and drunken- 
ness, impiety and impurity—that perseverance in them will destroy re- 
ligion and the hope of salvation? Now, whatis this but “imposing the 
special senses of men, upon the general words of God, and laying them 
upon men’s censciences together, under the equal penalty of death and 
damnation ?”? What is it but ‘‘deifying our own interpretations, and 
tyrrannous inforcing them upon others?’ What is it but ‘restraining 
of the word of God from that latitude and generality, and the under- 
standings of men from that liberty wherein Christ and the Apostles left 
them?” 

But it may be said—we are not bound to believe the doctrine, but 10 
obey the direction founded upon it. Let us shortly consider this: If 
I am bound by Christian duty to submit my conduct in indifferent 
things to the opinion of my pastor, then torefuse, is to commit sin, and 
by consequence all these things on which he gives a direction, céase to 
be indifferent to me and acquire a character of positive obligation, be- 
coming things required or forbidden, as the case may be. If so, then 
it is plain that no Christian liberty, no right of individual judgment, is 
leftto lay people. ‘The Church, indeed, like a true loving mother, re- 
commends much which she does not impose ;” but of what availis her 
forbearance, if every clergyman may require confSrmity in those things 
which she.neither imposes nor recommends? The governing power 
of the Church is in the hands of the whole body of the Clergy, and in 
our branch of the Church, of the laity also, so that no rule of discip- 
line, no authoritative exposition of doctrine, no qualifications for en- 
tering or remaining in the Church, can be established or required, ex- 
cept by common consent. But'this institution is in effect annulled, if 
each clergyman, by publishing in his parish, some doctrine or precept 
requiring that to be done or omitted, which the Church has not requir- 
ed or forbidden, may compel his congregation to obedience, upon pen- 
alty of incurring sin, if they act on their own conscience and judg- 
ment. Under such asystem, what privilege of thought and action 
may not be invaded, and what impositions may not be enforced in re- 
gard to all the indifferent usages of society? To establish a tyranny, 
absolute, pervading, and intolerable, it is not necessary that a clergy- 
man should resort tc new and “peculiar opinions.” ‘The history of 
the Church furnishes already a curious variety, from which it would be 
only necessary to select, and to which it would be difficult for any inge- 
nuity to add. 

For such views of authority in uninspired expounders of 
a written yevelation, no support will be found im scripture. 
The passage in Romans, which has been referred to, does indeed 
furnish, what, if conscientiously observed, will prevent any serious 
difference between a pastor and his people 5 but not according to Dr. 
Freeman’s plan of compromising conflicting judgments, that is, by the 
people simply yielding to their pastor. That passage, according to Dr. 
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McKnight, teaches us, (amongst other binges) that ‘¢ where difference 
Bel: opinion in religious matters takes place, every man should guide 
‘himself by his ovn persuasion, and not by the opinion of others ;’ ; 
‘that we ought charitably to believe concerning others, that both in 
‘opinion and practice they act as conscientiously as we ourselves do;”’ 
and therefare, ‘‘ we ought to live in peace and friendship with them, 
‘‘ notwithstanding these differenges.”” And Dr. McKnight, consider- 
ing the passage as furnishing “ the Strongest barrier against all usurpa- 
<tions on the rights of conscience,’’ declares it * should be regarded 
<‘as the great charter of Christian liberty.” And although our Lord 
directed that the Scribes and Pharisees, as sitting in the seat of 
Moses, should be obeyed ‘in all things whatsoever,” yet when 
they enjoired the washing of hands before meat as a religious 
duty, he openly justified the contrary practice of his disciples. Though 
the injunction wasin itself both becoming and decent as a human regu- 
lation of social intercourse, yet when taught as ‘* doctrine,” obedience 
to it was properly withheld, and the authority of the teacher justly dis- 
regarded. As the successors of Moses could not adda new injunction 
to the Divine law for the vovernment of the Jews, so neither can a 
Clergyman make that a duty of the Gospel, which the Gospel has not 
declared, or enlarge his authority.beyond the bounds fixed by the dis- 
cipla ‘the Church. 

Dr. Freeman, disowning infallibility, admits it to be » possible that his 
views may be mistaken; butyet thinks these views more likely to com- 
mand respect, if erroneous, than those of the Vestry even if true; and 
hence supposeswe should have esteemed him less for agreeing with, than 
for differing fromus. ‘This supposition imports, that Dr. Freeman con- 
siders us either insincere in professing to hold the opinions we have ex- 
pressed, or if sincere, then weak enough to esteem error more than 
truth. But why should Dr. Freeman think himself more EL HG 
or respected, for entertaining unauthorized scruples,—for inflexible se- 
verity,—for a nice scrupulosity concerning things commonly esteemed 
innocent, and for desiring for Christians some other distinction than su- 
perior virtue? Are any “of these to be found in the life and discourses 
of our Lord? Did he in asingle instance denounce any of the cus- 
tomary amusements or festivities of his age and country? Are not all his 
censures directed againstunbelicl, fraud, cruelty, profaneness, impurity, 
hypocricy and the like? Is there an act or word of, his recorded, which 
inculcates that any thing is wrong but sin, or any thing morally valuable 
but virtue? Let me answer these enquiries by a summary of his teach- 
ing and conduct, in the words of a good and wise man and an eminent 
divine: “ Little things always in /zs instructions appeared little ; harm- 
‘‘less things he revarded as harmless ; : great and important things only, 
‘has he taught us to regard as great and important. Jn his life there 
‘* was no ostentation of : any thing. In his conduct there is not an exam- 
‘* ple of superstition, enthusiasm or bigotry. Harmless enjoyments he 
‘never refused; sinful ones he never indulged. He came eating and 
‘¢ drinking like other men, and in his humannature and appearance, dif- 
‘‘ fered from them’in nothing but superior wisdom and purity’ of chaf- 
** acter. 
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If this be a just account of the most vencrable and amiable person 
who ever appeared on earth, letno one fancy that severe doctrines and 
arigidlife will add to real respectability. Austerity may indeed gain 
applause and followers, but tends not, upon the whole, to the promo- 
tion of true religion ; and though often found in company with piety 
towards God, and benevolence towards men, these are not brightened, 
but dimmed by the association. 

Before I conclude, justice to the congregation of Christ Church de- 
mands, that some mistakes of Dr. Freeman, in regard to matters of fact, 
should be corrected. He supposes, that within a few years, a change 
has come over the spirit and opinions of his late congregation ; that 
balis, and even private dancing parties, were at one time deemed by 
them inconsistent witn the character of communicants; and that the 
contrary sentiment has been but recently adopted. In this I am fully 
satisfied Dr. I’. labors under a total mistake. ‘The wriier of these notes 
was a member of the congregation for several years before Dr. F. be- 
came its Rector, and while we were under the pastoral charge of our 
late Bishop, and of the Rev. Charles P. Elliott successively. Repeat- 
edly during that period were dancing parties held at the houses of com- 
municants, and attended by other communicants. Of these parties, 
several are remembered—one succeeded a marriage in town‘celebrated 
by the Bishop, at which he remained, for some hours after the ceremo- 
ny, looking upon the dancers. ‘T'wo country weddings were solemnized 
by the Bishop where dancing was introduced, after a reference to him, 
and with his consent and approbation. On neither of these occasions 
did the Bishop appear to be conscious that he was acting inconsistent- 
ly with his vows and character, and probably he would have been thun- 
derstruck had he been told, on the authority of Dr. Jebb, that he had 
been present at, witnessing and approving an idolatrous meeting; al- 
though, doubtless, he would have felt the introduction of a homily on 
either occasion to be aviolation of good breeding and propriety. Mr. 
Elliott did not teach, if he entertained, the scruples held by Dr. 
Freeman; and I am strongly under the impression, that he both 
thought and expressed himself in a contrary manner. It may be true 
that for some time after Dr. Freeman assumed the charge of the con- 
gregation, dancing parties were not given or attended by communicants 
of the Church; -but the fact proves not a concurrence of opinion, on 
their part with Dr. Freeman. Such parties are with us usually the re- 
sult of marriages, introductions of young persons into society, &c. and 
our heads of families have been little disposed to volunteer them on 
other occasions; such parties producing to them personal trouble and 
discomfort, to which they have submitted only for the gratification of 
the young. Dancing parties were not attended—because they 
were not given; they were not given— because the occasions did 
not arise on which the young were used to expect such a compliance 
with their wishes. Scruples of conscience had nothing to do with the 
matter then more than now; and the opinions of nearly every member 
of the Church, have been the same since Dr. Freeman was called to 
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not from any notion that they are in themselves more censurable than pri- 
vate parties, but, because of certain incidental matters attending them, 
not susceptible of removal, or readily, of modification. ti is believed 
that not one member of the vestry—not one communicant of the church 
—-(if two or three persons be excepted,) has attended a public ball since 
Dr. F. became our Rector. J¢ ts cerfain that this remark is true of a 
very larye majority—of the great body—of nine tenths, of the congrega- 
tion. ‘This statement is subject to one qualification. At the celebra- 
tion of the completion of the State Capitol, and the Raleigh and Gaston 
Rail Road, there were a public dinner, an illumination, and two pub- 
lic balls. These were attended by many members of Christ Church, 
as well as by members of the other congregations in this City, and by 
several clergymen. ‘The celebration was universally regarded as an 
occasion peculiar, and not to be confounded with the ordinary gaieties 
of life; and hence many who scrupled the latter, did not hesitate to at- 
tend the former. Dr. Freeman is believed to have been withheld from 
attending the dinner by no scruples of conscience, but by considera- 
tions entirely personal to himself. Butif it was allowable to dine 
with six hundred men, hear speeches, drink toasts, and listen to instru- 
mental music; whence grew the impropriety of meeting as many la- 
dies at the capitol, and without wine or toasts, looking upon the young 
people who danced after music from the very same instruments? And 
let it be remarked, in justice to the city, to our visitors, and to the com- 
mittee of arrangements, that these festivities were accompanied by no 
excess. ‘I'o the balls no card room was attached, and in the vast crowd 
which attended the dinner and the other festivities, instances of intoxi- 
cation were unknown. 

- How, then, could Dr. Freeman allege, that ‘the general practice”’ 
of his congregation, was in favor of attendance upon public balls, or 
that they had found ‘numerous practical supporters?’’ Ifhe alluded 
to the celebration ball merely, what could he mean by a perseverance 
which would destroy religion; when from the verv nature of the 
events celebrated, such an occurrence can searce be expected once 
inacentury? If he meant that his vestry, or communicants, had gen- 
erally attended other public balls, that the major part, a fourth, a 
fifth, a tenth had done so,—then, the fact is denied. It was called in 
question in the report of the committee on Dr. F’s. resignation. ‘That 
gentleman had not, and did not assume to have, any personal knowledge 
of the matter, and hence when he wrote his *‘ Appendix,”’ it would not 
have been amiss either to have retracted or qualified his assertion, or 
to have stated the information on which he made it. But he did neither, 
and thus left the congregation charged, in the understanding of 
tne community, with being generally frequenters of public balls,—a 
charge for which there is not a shadow of foundation. 

Neither the Theatre, nor the Circus has been patronized by mem- 
bers of the church. At the former, we have no dramatic representations, 
except when some company of strolling players make a short stay here, 
during the session of the General Assembly, or on some other public 
occasion. It is probable some younger members of the congregation © 
have a few times attended these representations, and perhaps some of 
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greater age did once attend the performance of a talented and interest- 
ing young person. When a travelling company of equestrians have 
erected for a few days, a pavilion circus in our city, fathers have taken 
their children to see a somerset turned, or a bare-backed horse ridden 
at fullspeed by a man ora monkey;.and a few members of the church 
may have gone occasionally to see these exhibitions for their own grat- 
ification. But nothing can be more mistaken, than a supposition that we 
are a play or circus going people; or that, by the major part of the 
vestry and congregation, these amusements have been even occasion- 
ally attended. Yet it is probable, few persons in the congregation are 
prepared to condemn ati attendance on them as inconsistent with 
christian duty, and tending to loss of faith and salvation. With- 
out assuming that extreme position, they have found sufficient reasons, 
why the ‘Theatre and the Circus, such as they are with us, should not 
be often attended. In the last ten years there have not been in Raleigh a 
dozen public balls; and to allow half a dozen private dancing parties a 
year during the same period, would be a liberal computation. At many 
of these latter, the dancing was introduced without previous prepara- 
tion, and pursued on the carpet by the music of a piano. This has 
been ‘‘the very head and front of our offending.’’ We have nof been a 
congregation of people addicted to assemblies and amusements; we have 
not attempted the dangerous experiment of pushing allowed enjoyments 
to the verge of forbidden excess; we have never declined to institute 
an enquiry whether our pursuit of these things had not become 
excessive, for to such an enquiry we were not invited; the duty of 
moderation we always acknowledged, and we were summoned by our 
clergyman, not to temperance but to total abstinence. We were auni- 
ted people when Dr. EF. assumed the charge of us. ‘The spirit of par- 
ty was unknown amongstus; we either agreed in sentiment or frankly 
allowed to each other a right to differ, and sought not to make the con- 
science of one, a rule of condnct to another. If any change has taken 
place; if the rule of life and manners in the Gospel, and the rule of dis- 
ciplinein the church, be found toolax,and a stricter rule—unknown to the 
Church and the Gospel, of mere human origin,and depending upon indi- 
vidual opinion—be now desired as a test of christian character, the 
change has arisen under Dr. F’s. ministration. But itis believed that 
this change affects very few of us, and that we are still a uni- 
ted people; still content with the morality of the Gospel ana the discip- 
line of the church; still willing to adopt as acommon rule of action, the 
truly catholic direction of Augustine: ‘‘In those things which are es- 
‘s sential, let there be uniry ; in non-essentials, LIBERTY ; in all things, 
‘S CHARITY.” : 

The congregation, at the time Dr. F. resigned, had no wish to change 
their clergyman. Itis true we heard from him, over and over again, 
denunciations of the world, and warnings against conformity with it, sO 
vague and indiscriminate, as to conclude not only against dancing par- 
ties, but with equal force against Brussels carpets and damask curtains, 
against satin and lace, against ribbons and feathers, and all the fashions 
of the day used or approved by what are usually called “ worldly peo- 
ple.” Itis true, some of us might think his notions in regard to ny 
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tercourse with the world, approached very nearly toa rigorous discip- 
line and unrelaxing austerity, not well fitted to maintain for the aged 
‘an ascendant over youthful minds;”’ but which, on the contrary, by re- 
pressing too far the vivacity of youth, tend rather to dissuade from an 
early and voluntary assumption of the vow of christian obedience. Stili 
we had full confidence in the sincerity and piety of our Rector; we knew 
his good sense and acquirements; we valued his general ability as a 
preacher ; his many practical & useful qualities as a man, & considered 
the matters I have mentioned but as spots upon a pervading excellence. 
With most of the congregation he was the very first of parish priests ; 
if any would have given the preference to some one clergyman over 
him, he was at least second with all; and nineteen-twentieths of our peo- 
ple would have refused to exchange ministers with any congregation 
in the church. 

Such being the state of feeling towards Dr. Freeman up to the 18th 
of June last, the vestry were on that day stunned, as by a blow, with 
the totally unexpected tidings of his resignation. When the reasons 
assigned for it, came to be considered by the committee appointed on 
that occasion, it wes deemed proper that a brief statement of our posi- 
tion and views should be placed with the Rector’s paper of reasons, a- 
mongst the files of the parish. ‘This was done without the least idea 
of a publication. Learning afterwards, that reports prevailed at a dis- 
tance, injuriously imputing to us the folly of dictating to our clergy- 
man conformity with our opinions and practice, the vestry, with great 
reluctance, ordered the printing and distribution of the documents, as 
the least exceptionable mode in our power to correct the mistake, and 
do ourselves justice. In this there was not the slightest desire to pro- 
voke discussion, or to give to the transaction anundue importance. Dr. 
Freeman has thought proper to put forth an Appendix, which calls 
for some comment, lest it should be supposed that our clergyman. 
had left a people devoted to pleasure, spending life in idleness and dis- 
sipation, and openly soiling the Christian name and character by crim- 
inal excess. 

In conclusion, let me say that the appearance of controversy, in 
which Dr. Freeman’s announcement of his singular reasons for resign- 
ing has issued, is sincerely regretted by the writer of these. notes; not 
from a fear that injury will result from it to religion or the Church, 
but from respect to those kind and well-meaning Christians, who look 
with dread, ifnot horror, uponeven the most temperate discussion of 
any matters about which difference of opinion may exist in the Church; 
and would at any time yield to demands supported neither by law nor 
reason, rather than incur an undeserved charge of insubordination.— 
Truth, however, willscarcely suffer by examination, and to direct his 
opinions and conduct by the light of Gospel truth, should be the pre- 
dominant desire and fixed purpose of every member of the Church. 

Raxeicu, Sept. 1, 1840. 


*,* The foregoing notes were thrown together immediately after Dr. Freeman’s 


“ Appendix” appeared, but their correction and publication have bees by various 
causes delayed. 


